VAUGOULEURS
to go to the gentle Dauphin, who is by right the true
king of France, that he may give me soldiers whereby I
may raise the siege of Orleans and bring him to be
crowned at Rheims."
Now, of course, she never said all that in a single
breath; she would not have been allowed to, for one
thing. But the medieval chronicler is seldom worried by
such details: in order to get on to his lesson he con-
denses conversation into a series of set speeches, at times
covering pages. And when the exact arguments of the
parties are missing he has no hesitation in lending them
suitable ones. Joan and Poulengy say no more than that
Baudricourt turned her down, but our chronicler, dis-
satisfied with so tame a conclusion, has him break into
shouts of derisive laughter, tell her that "it was all a
dream and fantasy" of a disordered intellect, and offer
to satisfy her craving for a military career by giving her
employment more suitable to her sex among his own
soldiers. This sort of thing was, as everybody knew,
always happening to saints. The soldiers, when the sug-
gestion was conveyed to them, one and all candidly
admitted that the mere sight of her chilled their virility.
That miracle was to be repeated innumerable times
within the next few months: apparently the hard-
boiled veterans of the Hundred Years' War flinched at
fleshly intimacy with a young woman, however desir-
able otherwise, who already enjoyed the intimacy of
Heaven.
However he got rid of her it was not for long. She
came again, and yet again, and presently he recognized
that she would not take no, in whatever form stated, for an
answer. And he was no longer quite so sure of himself
. . . what if by any chance she was telling the truth . . .
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